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ABSTRACT 

This paper shows that educational philosophies a^e 
relevant to the currently popular subject of incentive offerings in 
educational contexts in two ways: through the philosophies of 
education held by individual educators and through the application of 
philosophical analysis to issues raised in the current literature., 
First the characteristics of an educational philosophy are discussed, 
including the common characteristics of progressive and open 
education. Next the meaning, use* and origin of the tenm incentive in 
an educational setting are discussed, which lead to the conflict 
between the educational philosophies historically propounded in the 
United states and incentive systems and to the long term consequences 
of incentives systems. Justification for an incentive system, as for 
an education policy, is taken up last and is touched on in light of 
the major issue of values. Five proposals are made: definition . of the 
term "incentive 11 , studies of the long range consequences of use of 
incentives in changing people *s motivations, relative merits of 
inducements versus incentives, study of the permanency of 
incentive-induced behavior, and review of philosophic thought 
directed toward reasoning as it occurs in justifications of 
educational policy*, (JH) 
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GENERAL AIMS AND METHODS 

The focus of this paper vill be on the currently pop- 
ular subject of incentive offerings in educational contexts* 
I hope to shov that philosophies are relevant to this sub- 
ject in two ways; 

1» through the philosophies of education held by in- 
dividual educators, and 

2 Q through the application of philosophical analysis 
to issues raised in the current literature. 

For these reasons we will first discuss the general nature 
of a *philosophy of education 1 and then turn to philosophical 
problems related to the theoretical concept of, and prac- 
tical application of, incentives in education. In the course 
of these discussions, questions will arise concerning the 
value of and possible justification for the use of education- 
al incentives* I wish to stress at the outset the tentative 
and speculative nature of this paper. The study of the prac- 
tical application of incentive offerings to professional 
educators and in educational contexts is not only new, but is 
also plagued by conceptual difficulties in its more theo- 
retical forms. Furthermore, this is a cross disciplinary 
study© Having been a professional educator in higher edu- 
cation does not make one an expert in the problems of K-12 # 
To a certain extent therefore the application of the issues 
raised here will have to be made by those more directly in- 
volved in such situations. 
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■■- X say that this paper is from the point of viev of pro- 

fessional philosophy - or one professional philosopher - to 
warn you as to both the unusual style of some of the discus- 
sions and to their limitations * 

Professional philosophers are as limited as anyone else 
in -what they are competent to do© They are not, qua philoso- 
phers, competent to do empirical science; any more than empir- 
ical scientists are competent to do philosophy • Educators 
today are interested in incentives in education, and may there- 
fore be interested in whether or not the incentives that oper- 
ate on educators are the same as or different than those which 
operate on ordinary mortals. This is an empirical question - 
call the psychologists. They may begin by taking a random 
sampling of non-educators and finding out by intricate testing 
and statistical analyses what incentives operate more force- 
fully upon them # Doing the same thing with a random group of 
educators and comparing the results would probably answer the 
question. 

I don f t want to suggest that philosophers can be of no 
help at all in such matters; but what help they can give is of 
a very specialized sort* Many 'contemporary philosophers study 
and use the techniques of conceptual and linguistic analysis. V 
The aim is to prevent or clear up confusions which might impede 
progress in the solution of outstanding problems both within 

philosophy and without, and also to identify any confusions 

..." : t . 

which might have led to spurious problems. As we shall see 
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there are a considerable number of conceptual questions to 
be raised about the notion of an incentive and some of these 
!Lead inrathex* interesting, directions . 

The area of values is another place where philosophers 
have concentrated their attention; and vith good results* 
philosophers are not 9 of course, in the business of making mor 
al pronouncements. In a sense they study values - though^ 
again, not in the way in which sociologists or psychologists 
dp. Since the question of adopting incentives in education 
is one of policy, and concerns the value of incentive programs 
this paper will also raise issues as to the possible justi- 
fication of incentive programs. 

CHARACTERISTICS OF AN EDUCATIONAL PHILOSOPHY 

Ttfhen we are interested in the place of philosophies, 
theories of education or ideologies in educational decisions 
and practices, just what sorts of things are we talking about? 
The word 'philosophy* is used for a wide variety of things, 
starting with the work of a Plato, Hegel or John Dewey # This 
would be philosophy in the traditional or more strict sense. 
But other " things get called philosophy, too. A coach might 
be asked for his philosophy of the post season bowl game, and 
Daryl Royal of Texas 'is said to have responded to this as the 
country girl - *I l ll dance with who brung me , j meaning that he 
wasn't going to change his game from what had worked all sea- 
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n son. We know that other coaches have Other philosophies - say 

' V 

to surprise their opponents. Nov if all this is philosophy in* 
some sense, how much is really important for education, and 
why? 

Like a coaching philosophy, an educator's philosophy of 
education contains gqneral principles of wisdom which he uses 
to guide his conduct. Vhen we ask someone for his philo- 
sophy of education he is likely to give us those princi- 
ples which to him are "most overriding and important; and 
against which he measures more specific proposals and acts. 
Occasionally it is necessary to give a justification for these 
principles and this process may or may not involve reference 
to philosophic in the more strict sense of the various 'isms 1 
(e.g # Materialism, Idealism or Existentialism) or various 
disciplines (e.g. metaphysics or epistemology) . We will re- 
turn to this problem later. For now we can at least say that 
many if not most educators have an educational philosophy in 
the sense that they Hold to some general principles about the 
conduct of education which they regard as overridingly 
important. One such philosophical principle might be that 
. the classroom should be democratically organized (associated 
with the open classroom concept). The feature of such a belief 

i 

that is most significant for educational decision and practice 
is that philosophies of education are not things which one 
would feel comfortable giving up or violating. They are not 
mere preferences; but overriding principles , and general aims 
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and commitments. It should be clear that philosophies of 
education as described above include such diverse things as 
ideologies, educational creeds, educational theories, etc. 

Ve should also note that groups or institutions — includ-. 
ing individual schools or school boards - may have philoso- 
phies© These are overriding not only in the sense just dis- 
cussed, but also in that the members feel required, at leeist 
in their official capacities, to ascede to them or to leave . 
the group (if they cannot convince the group or institution 
that its philosophy should be changed.) These institutional- 
ized philosophies of education are most significant for the 
decision process in groups. Individuals dom f t ususally write 
down their educational creeds ; but institutions do. Once they 
are written down, people feel compelled by them in a way not , 
otherwise present. There is in such, cases a simple and obvi- . 
ous way to be convicted of hypocrisy. In fact let me under- 
line this point by saying that the overriding character of 
philosophies is most easily seen in an institutional situation 
The decision process in the individual vis a vis that person 1 s 
philosophy is the group's process writ small. We have seen 
that a philosophy is a "principle against which a specific pro- 
posal can be measured. If a k group with a well defined philos- 
ophy gets a proposal that tends to violate that philosophy, it 
must in a sense turn it down. (Changing a group 1 s philosophy 
is not all that easy or that common.) The reasonsing will be 
quito objective and impersonal. Does the proposal violate our 



x - philosophy ov not? This philosophy may then appear as a super- 
personal force requiring a certain decision even vhen the mem- 
bers of the ^roup would rather do otherwise. There are of 
course other even more obvious examples. Judges are expected 
to rule on the basis of established ' legal principles - regard- 
less of their own preferences. 

Though this overridingness comes out most clearly in* the 
reasonings of groups, it is present in individuals. There 
still exist in this world men and women of principle, "What 
we mean when we, say this is that they make their decisions in 
the light of their principles. If I want to lie about some- - 
thing but am a man of principle I will not. Though I control 
what principles I adopt 3 once adopted they exert a controlling 
influence on decision processes, I may of course be a hypo- 
crit - say I believe something but not actually use it to base 
my decisions on. In such cases we are sometimes hard put to 
determine whether what is involved in hypocrisy, weakness of 
will, change of heart., etc. Of course there are men who *lack 
principles 1 - by which we mean that nothing exerts a regulating 
influence over their desires and decisions, 

T/hat is presented here is not even close to a 1 theory of 
decision 1 ; it is only an attempt to point out one often neg- 
lected aspect of some of our most difficult and important deci- 
sions. Many educators and educational groups do adopt philo- 
sophies of education which if sincerely held do function in 
the manner described. 

O 
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Suggest to a teacher that some new procedure bo adopted in 
the classroom and the teacher may respond, "My philosophy iSv 
that children should not bo««» ,f , and what follows is an educa- 
jbS.onal principle that precludes the adoption of the suggestion* 
if a school board as a whole has adopted a certain philosophy - 

i 

say that children should be educated in their ovn neighborhood 

i 1 . 

schools in order to provide as much continuity as possible vith 
t|ho rest of their experiences as veil as giving them a sense of 
.security and, belonging - you will find considerable resistence 
to any higher administrative or legal requirement to the oppo- 
site effect. 

Firstly, then, our philosophies of education act regula- . 
tively to preclude as a matter of principle certain practices 
and require others* But secondly, they act as pervasive concerns 
that permeate all our individual acts. If a teachers philos- 
ophy is that children should be treated democratically (the 
open education movement) this will not only forbid her adop- 
tion of certain practices and require others but will pervade • 
all the individual interactions she has with students. In addi- 
tion, the adoption of such a philosophy may also act suggestively 
The teacher may create a new classroom procedure because of her 
adoption of a certain philosophy • And not only procedures but 
the very aims and purposes of education may be suggested by a 
philosophy. 

It should also be pointed out that it is not merely dis- 
tincitivcly educational principles which will have such influ- 



ences; but all of a person t s basic values* There is nothing 

I ■ . 

distinctively educational about the principles that wo should 

not affirm what we know to be false. Yet educators, like every- 
one else, may be asked or tempted to do such things and here 
again, whether and to what extent the educator is a person of 

principle will determine her reaction. In an educational con- 

i 

text, of course, these principles will not be as likely to act 

i ' 

suggestively as will distinctively educational ones. 

It will help at this point to have one or two examples of 

educational philosophies before us. For many years and until 

fairly recently, Progressivism was the dominant educational 

philosophy in the United States. Today, a newer relative of 

Prpgressivism, using various forms of the word 'open 1 is becom- 

3 

mg highly popular. This Open Education Movement ^ - as we may 
call it - has enough similarity to the older Progressive 
Education Movement that it will be worthwhile to point these out 
as an indication of which 1 element s in this country 1 s educational 
philosophy are most strongly held to # If it then becomes appar- 
ent that there are conflicts between these pervasive elements of 
educational philosophy in America and the current proposals for 
incentives in education, it will be not only worth noting but 
exploring further. 

The most universal feature of both progressive and open ed- 
ucation is an emphasis on the interests of the child. Today 
this is called a child centered approach. The view is that a 
child has a natural curiosity about the world around him and 

J 
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that he wilJL - learn best if his school experiences build on the 
things he is already interested in* This does not mean that 
he must be interested directly in all the things schools will 
need to teach; but rather, that an interest can at least be 
developed perhaps by a relationship " discovered between his cur- 
rent interests and the other material. 

Not only is this approach thought of as child centered, it 
is also thought of as bringing democracy to the classroom, since 
students have a voice *in vhat will be . studied* Both progres- 
sive aaid open educators emphasize the use of field trips and 
other similar devices to stimulate the child's curiosity and 
bring about interests in a vide variety of subject si&tters. 
Again, the main feature is the., development of the learning sit- 
uation firom the child's already present desire to learn. 

In at least one important respect, the offering of incen- 
tives in education goes against this strongest of traditions 
in modern education. Both Progressivism and the Open Education 
movement held that the educational situation should be an out- 
growth of the natural inclinations of the childo "Not only does 
one not find that emphasis in the literature on classroom in- 
centives, it seems that .the idea is to offer the child a re- 
ward other than the satisfaction of his ovn curiosity. But 
this point will require further examination. 

Adopting various philosophies of education will produce 
different educational practices by having us select different 
facts (or weight thorn differently) as considerations in making 

ERIC ! 
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our decisions. Of course various versions of our philosophies 
can.be more or less veil presented and more or less thoroughly 
argued for 0 Sometimes v& may make logical errors, but there 
are also errors of a subtler sort* For example, if one takes 
jthe view that a certain proposition" is a fact, then he will 
give it loss careful ■ scrutiny than if it is straightforwardly 
jvaluative. Now many philosophies of education - certainly 
progressive and open education - put forth views about the 
va.y children learn Q These might be put as: * children learn 
by . . • f and the assertion is in the form of a factual statement* 
If I want children to learn I will, it seems, have to adopt 
the specified procedures. But obviously children did learn 
even under the most traditional of practices. If I come to 
regard this as what it is, viz . a disguised way of saying 
something like ? real* or 'genuine 1 learning, I will be more 
likely to ask questions. I may come to wonder why one way to 
learn is more 'real 1 than another. -So, whereas I thought that 
I had to use certain practices, I now see that there are altern 
atives - among which I can choose, or at least demand further 
justification. 

A sect>nd example will be instructive© "Opening. ...reflects 

more accurately the process, movement and continual dynamic 

growth of child centered - as opposed to teacher centered - 
h 

classrooms." The philosopher , C. L. Stevenson, spoke of 

•5 

persuasive definitions - definitions designed not to inform 
us about the concepts in question - but by their language to 



persuade to accept them. Here, in this proposed definition 
of ''-opening* (in place of 'open 1 ) we have such 'in, 1 up-to- 
date words as 'process 1 movement 1 and 1 continual dynamic 
growtbu * Vlxo could possibly be opposed to 'continual dynamic 
growth.? 1 And as for 'child centered 1 as opposed to 'teacher 
centered' classrooms, only the most self centered teacher 
vants to bo the center of attention - and even she "wouldn't 
admit it as good theory. Clearly there is more going on 
here than meets the mind. The open or opening classroom may 
be a great idea - but we'd, all be better off hever having 
heard this definition of it* 

In the proceeding section I have been assuming that at 
least some people act on the basis of their principles at 
least some of the time* Perhaps it may even be the case that 
most people so act at least some of the 4 time. To this way of 
deciding (on the basis of ones principles) we may. contrast 
those actions done in order to achieve some benefit or object 
of desire. I do not wish to claim that thes& two categories 
exhaust the types of decisions; but only that for purposes of 
this paper tliese are the significant ones to contrast© For 
when we o£±*ei^ someone an incentive it must be something which 
he vants — and wants badly enough to put out extra effort for* 
In this way we can see that nothing is an incentive in and of 
itself, but that almost anything could act as an incentive — 
could become incentive. If he does not want it badly enough 
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to put out oxtra effort, then it lias not acted as an incentive* 

So incentive language belongs ^to the language of our 
de'sires, wants, etc. in contrast to the language of princi- 
ple, obligation, duty, and the like. Let it be said immedi- 
ately that I have nothing against either form of language, 
nor against the social practices, institutions and forms of 
reasoning of which they are a parto I merely wish to contrast 
them, and remind us if our minds tend to concentrate too much 
on one, that the othef* exists and is also important. 

HISTORICAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL BASES OF INCENTIVE SYSTEMS 

The concept of an incentive is not new. People have been 
offering and receiving them for a long time. But perhaps there 
is something peculiar and interesting in the offering of incen- 
tives in educational contexts. 

The study of learning is not all that old; and the appli- 
cation of scientific methods to learning research in place of 
personal observation is even more recent. ... Because it is so ? 
easy and relatively uncontroversial to use non-human subjects, 
that element of learning called Conditioning 1 has been most 
thoroughly studied. Even early on, it was widely believed that 
these methods would be relevant to human learning as well. 
Now after a bit of controversy and smaller scale testing, it 
has become apparent that' especially in the classroom of young- 
er children, incentives in the form of rewards that children 
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can appreciate do increase learning as measured in standard 
tests© A second area where incentives are often discussed, 
and to -which we shall return later, is that of incentives to 
school personnel - incentive pay, performance contracting, etc 0 

So far as the classroom is concerned, therefore, the 
incentive system has ,its historical roots in behaviorism and 
concepts like 1 operant conditioning 1 and 'behavior modifica- 
tioii. * Lipe and Jung for example class incentives with those 
theories of motivation which stress external events rather than 
internal states, and distinguish a number of sub-types, "This 
view of learning . 00 assumes. that the failure of a learner to 
achieve the instructional objectives. • , reflects flaws in the 
program rather than inadequacy in the learner, " 

.. Before we go on, however, we had better stop and pick up 
what may turn out to be important philosophical details,* If a 
scientist says he is working with incentives, I will expect 
his use of the word ' incentive ' to ~ be slightly different « 
broader or narrower - from what it means in ordinary usage. 
To paraphrase a well known point made by' Wittgenstein I might 
say - We can give the concept 'incentive 0 rigid limits, that 
is use the word 'incentive 1 for a rigidly limited concept, but 
we can also use it so that the extension is not closed by a 
frontier. And this is how we do use the word 'incentive, 1 
How is it bounded? Can you give the boundary? No, You can 
draw one; for none has so far been drawn. To repeat, we can 
draw a boundary for a special purpose. Does , it tako that to 



make the concept usable? Not at all, - except for that spo- 
g 

cial purpose 

The scientist has a special purpose - scientific investi- 
gation - for which a boundary must be drawn. The only diffi- 
culty he is likely to encounter is translating his findings 
back into ordinary language. The extension of his concept 

i . 

yill not be exactly the same as the ordinary one. And how 
will he tell us what he has discovered? Veil, perhaps by 
teaching us his boundaries so we know how he is using the word. 
Everyone can get confused, however, and many times formers of 
boundaries have used a word in its normal sense and in its 
special purpose sense interchangably. If this occurs in an* 
argument, the argument will necessarily be invalid. And so ■ 
we must all be careful** For psychologists, educators and 
myself I ! d like to say some things about the way the concept 
of r an incentive f functions, 

•Incentive 1 in its most typical cases involves the offer- 
ing of things like rewards. A punishment for non-compliance 
or failure* to meet a goal may ..motivate someone to try harder 
but it is not an incentive. In fact it is proper to say that 
the word 'incentive 1 is used precisely to mark off these posi- 
tive inducements from negative ones. The threat of punishment 
or financial loss may act as a deterrant - fortunately not as 
an incentive. 

Generally speaking an incentive is something offered in 
an attempt to get us to do something; or to do it in a manner 



or to a dG^roe that ve might not have otherwise* To offer an 
incentive to do X, X must ;be something that I might not have 
done otherwise; and, it is probably something that I you Id not 
do otherwise c But we must examine the sense of 'would not do 
otherwisep 1 I would not have done X; but only because it was 
too hard, too time consigning, or generally 'not worth it. 1 The 
incentive makes it 'worth it. 1 If someone offers me money to 
do some tiling which is against my principles, this too is some- 
thing! would not do otherwise - and should not do anyhow. He 
is offering me a bribe, not an incentive. The lesson here is 
that to be an incentive for doing X, X must be something the 
doing of which I already am able to approve. Ve shall return 
to these points later. 

It is time to look at the concept of 1 incentive' as 
it occurs in psychology o Throughout the literature it is 
given a number of quite loose boundaries. Witryal remarks 

that the terms 'reinforce*, 'reward 1 and 'incentive 1 are com- 

q 

monly used interchangably. * He goes on, however, to point out 
ways in which they are coming to be distinguished in the experi- 
mental literature. Starting with the concept of a reinforcer, 
rewards act as reinforcers to increase the probability of the 
response occurring again and also can increase its strength. 
The concept of an incentive is a construct from this* It 
has to do with anticipating the reward. Whereas rewards sim- 
ply reinforce S-R habits or amplify stimuli, incentives pro- 
duce learning of a second kind based on this standard S-R 
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conditioning The same basic definitions #re used by Logan* 
and Wagnor 10 where thoy point out that choice performance is 
based on incentive learning as well a£ habit, Jtfhen two stim- 
ulus-response-revard patterns are equally expected, the one 
that is clioseh indicates the incentive* value of the regard, 
j This concept is similar* to the ordinary one in its 

I 

requirement that an incentive not just be a reward but an 
anticipated reward. It also allows for there being larger ' 
and smaller incentives© Dut it is also necessarily different* 

i 

It is linked by definitions to the basic conceptions of behav- 
ioristic psychology which so far at least have not to any 
appreciable extent gotten into our ordinary modes of speech. 
Thus, ther^ are implicative relations in this concept not 
found in the ordinary one. Most importantly, the incentive 
pattern of learning is regarded by behavioristic psychology 
(especially in combination with drives)*'"' as the most impor- 
tant mode of learning. In ordinary language, to be condi- 
tioned and to be educated are two quite different kinds of. 
things. This is not to say that ordinary language cannot con- 
tain mistakes as part of its structure - nor is this to be 
construed as opposition to behaviorism, I merely wish to 
point out differences and take a wait and see attitude on the 
evidence, Dut we must not allow the discussion to be too 
directly translated from scientific language to ordinary lang- 
uage in view of these somewhat diff eront meanings. 

In what follows I wish to offer a few loosely connected 
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\ comments that will improve even further our ability to see 

| the relations between the ordinar> r conception of an l incentive l 

and those usages appearing in the current literature* The 

ooncopt of 'bribe 1 will- be the key. 

Though principles are not incentives to act in a spe- 

cified manner, it is necessarily truo that an incentive is 

I 

not what is offered for doing something contrary to our prin- 
ciples* A bribe is. Suppose 'incentive pay 1 is offered to a 
t'eacher for reaching a certain goal with her class. It might 

seem that this money simply ijs an incentive - that any reward 
I 

offered is an incentive apart from any point of view - that 
it is something objectively there - the money. But to break 
us of this impression, ve might make up the following: 'One 
man's incentive is another man's bribe. 1 

Consider the following: Smith offers Jones money to help 
insure he will accomplish a certain task which he does not 
believe causes /offense to Jono's principles. Smith says, 'I 
am offering Joges an incentive. 1 Jones' principles are 
offended, however, and he says either 

(1) "Smith thinks he is offering me an incen- 
tive*" (if he boli eves Smith does not 

<* 

know of the violation of his principles) or; 

(2) "Smith is offering me a bribe," (if he 
believes Smith does know of the violation). 

The above istuation can occur fairly frequently when the 
Smiths and Jonesos are not at all known to one another. If a 

j 
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'\ large organization offers some group of people an incentive 
to perform X, it should be avare that this may be looked on 
as a bribe by at least some of the group 0 If the group has 
common principles that help bind it together it is even pos- 
sible that the proposed incentive will violate the principle 
of the group as a whole in which case the entire group will 
respond antagonistically - having been offered what they see 
as a p»robable bribe * There will probably never be a question 
about an incentive offered to raise the reading or math abil- 
ity of students being considered a bribe, since everyone is 
in favor of these goals. Yet if educators are offered incen- 
tives to change the size, distribution or personnel of their 
schools by government agencies, such a problem could conceiv- 
ably arise. 

Perhaps the biggest problem facing those who wish to 
study incentive systems for education is the quite wide var- 
iety of things which get referred to as incentives in the 
current literature. James S. Coleman is one of the more im- 
portant of the current writers and yet the concept of an in- 
centive is far from clear in his influential paper "New In- 

V 12 
centivos in American Education. 11 

We can note that in everyday affairs the word Incentive 1 

comes up rather rarely. Where incentive pay is part of a 

contract, its use is more common; but the genex^al offering 

and receiving of incentives is quite rare. Compare this 

fact to the following: "Evory organization can be described 
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as a system of incentives for its members. " (p. 72) And we 
have seen that people change their behavior or even change 
their lifestyles (at least on occasion) by adopting nev 
principles or by having a new 'philosophy 1 about the things 

in question.. Compare this to: only by such modification 

i 

/of the existing structure of incentives/ will individuals 

-. I 

be led to change their current distribution of tioie and en- 
fcj r gyv lf (p# 72) Coleman seems to regard this as axiomatic 
spLnce no defense whatever is given. This indicates that some- 
how in his use of 'incentive? must be included all the sundry- 
things that we normally think will lead a person to change. 
We also learn that no matter what the educational situation, 
"Incentives cannot be kept out." And this of course is be- 
cause they are ubiquitious in every organization. Incentives 
are already operating on students, teachers and administrators 
and we must merely see whether these or some new incentives 
would be more useful. - 

Since the paper begins with no definition of incentive - 
no warning that "by incentive I moan we must try to 

discover from quotes like those above exactly what Coleman doe 
have in mind. (Descartes no doubt made exagerated claims for 
the efficacy of clear and distinct ides; but that they are 
quite helpful ve should not forget). 

Coleman distinguishes artificial froa natural incentives. 
(p» 73) The natural ones "impel learning in everyday contexts 
^ ools in general lack those (p. 73) and to make up for it 
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they "introduce extensive rewards and punishments" - artificial 
incentives. But what are the natural incentive structures 
for learning of everyday life? - "action, feedback, modified 
actiom " (p. 73) The vorld provides us with contingent ro- 
sponsGf ? and these impel learning. % We shall take no issue 
with the naturalness of the way in which the world teaches 

! 

iis but I am curious as to what this has to do with incen- 
I m 

"(jives. I can see what , the so-called artifical ones have to 
do with incentives since at least they can be rewards and are 
offered by someone (and not mother nature) to someone (and 
not everyone). This at least is in the same conceptual ball 
park. 

From the above we can conclude several things. Firstly, 
we can conclude that everything which influences a child for 
or against a certain action is an incentive and part of the 
incentive system. Secondly, we can see our attention drawn 
from the question of whether we stumld introduce incentives 
into education. Our real choice is: natural or artificial. 

But let us get to Coleman's point. He is against of- 
fering any artificial incentives (in his sense}, and thus 
against offering incentives (in the ordinary sense) alto- 
gether. This is logically true since the class of Coleman 1 s 
artificial incentives includes the class of ordinary incentives. 
At the end of the paper he comes close to saying this outright 
when he claims that there are two ways to introduce now in- 
centives. The one'ho indicates opposition to is what is 
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jordinaxily meant by an incentive system* (p. 88,89) ¥hat 
llie van Is is to introduce his "natural incentives" as the new 
incentives in American education - "incentives .that are closer 
o the natural incentives for learning. " (p. 7^) /s/uch events 

i 

a!s delates and simulation games «•• % introduce a natural and 

i 

intrinsic structure of incentives for learning...." Field trips 

i 

and newspaper articles should also be used. (p. 7*0 
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The above sounds very much like support for either pro- 
gressivo or open classrooms, and in fact Coleman does con- 
trast his approach to teacher directed classrooms. (p. 83) 
The newest idea is that instead of having their incentives 
come from higher ups, that teachers and administrators should 
have incentives coming from the choice by their customers in 
a free market situation, (p. 88,89) 

In th±s -way Coleman can be part of two of the most up 
to dat«> educational notions; viz. open education and the use 
of incentives. These were lines of thought which we had orig- 
inally seen as in opposition. By changing radically enough 
the meaning of •incentive} they can be made to seem com- 
patible. 

There* is a second problem related to the tendency to 
refer to things as incentives which really are not. This 
second aspect is ' that regardless of what these things are 
called, they must at least be alike one another in important 
enough ways that it makes sense to lump thon^ together for 



purposes of research or discussion. To call any individual 
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thing an incentive arrangement when it is not will lead to 
one- kind of confusion; to call two significantly different 
things the same thing (incentive system or whatever) will 
lead to another. 

Performance contracting, for example, though nearly 

jalways discussed as in incentive system is really not 

1 

or at least not necessarily. Part of this tendency to think 
of performance contracting along with incentive systems is 
that those contracts Often employ incentive devices in their 
work with the students. But this does not mean that the 
contract to pay only upon successful completion of a program 
to raise reading or math levels is an incentive device. It 
probably would be for a single individual with no other source 
of income. It probably would not be to an established com- 
pany whose salaried employees may carry out the contract. 
For such a company not in financial trouble -~ the perfor- 
mance contract is business as usual 1 . If a salaried employee 
did enter the classroom under a performance contract, his 
inpentives if they are incentives ~- have to do with his 
keeping his job and his standing among fellow workers. His 
paycheck though not the company 1 s — will come anyway. 
At any rate there is something unusual in saying that the 
local bakery regards my five dollars as an incentive to bake 
that cako I ordered. It is hard to imagine • oven the owner 
forging ahead with his task — my five dollars driving him on. 
Of course he wants to mako money and of course ho would not 
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be in business long if he did not fill his orders; but that 
does not mean that the payment for each agreed to task is an 
incentive to complete that task. Yet this would be the only 
reason for discussing performance contracting, . as such, along 
with incentives© A larfTQ amount of ' money offered directly 
to the person who will do the work would other things 
being equal — act as an incentive; but a normal amount is, 
again- just business as usualo Put another way, incentives 
are added benefits; ntft the normal ones* If they were, then 
every paycheck is an incentive to do the job — but incentive 
pay is something different. 

The concept of an 1 incentive 1 is also related to the 
concept of an 1 inducement 1 • We might say that generally an 
inducement is a reward offered prior to some performance 
while an incentive is a reward offered subsequent to and 
contingent upon some performance. In ordinary life these 
are often combined as if we believed that their combination 
is more effective in securing the desired performance than 
either alone. fl I ! ll give you X now, and Y when the job is 
done." Adding the element of inducement may make the in*- 
centive more operative since it helps remove any doubt about 
the sincerity of the offerring. 

From the point of view of ordinary life one may well 
wonder why contemporary educators should concentrate exclu- 
sively on incentives for changing behavior. Ordinarily 
we offer inducements almost as often as incentives to get 
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things done,. Of course incentives tie in with the work of 
experimental psychologists on stimulus-response-reward sit- 
uations . And how docs one experiment on lower animals by- 
offering inducements? To a person we can explain what we 
want and that this reward will be taken back, never offered 
again, etc Q if he d09S not actually do what the inducement 
was for 0 An inducement is not simply a gift ~ • though it 
would seem so to a lower animal. It is something which one 
may accept or riot. Acceptance of the inducement implies a 
promise to perform the specified project in the specified 
manner o However, rejection of the inducement does not nec- 
essarily imply refusal to perform* The person may believe 
that the action is 'doing his job 1 or required by his prin- 
ciples for which he feels uncomfortable accepting any 
reward before or after. I keep returning to this point: 
people do some things for reward and some things as a matter 
of principle . And this is where a person 1 s -philosophy connect 
with our discussion of incentives as well as inducements. 

One objection I foresee to the above is 'a behavioristic 
contention that doing things for reward and doing things on 
principle . are- not really different things -- that there are 
rewards for acting on principle, though of a different sort. 
I will not quarrel with the bahaviorist on that point (though 
there are a number of ways one might), so long as he will 
allow me to underline 5 of a different sort ' . 

When we offer incentives we can control situations which 
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ve might not be able to otherwise, and this among other fac- 
j tors leads us to ci-Jacontrate our attention almost exclusive- 
! ly on this vort. Yet thore are othex 1 things properly called 

incentives k ;hich have some things in common vith these ~ 

along vith some differences. 

For example a certain possible reward might act as an 

i. 

incentive for certain conduct without that possible reward 
jjver actually having been offered . It need only be highly 

probably that the reward. will be received for it to act as 

I 

aln incentive on a person* s conducto That a person vith whom 
one is dealing is known to be generous if pleased can act as 
an incentive to try to please him even though that person 
has not actually offered anything© We might speak of this 
sort of thing as a naturally occurring incentive were it not 
for the fact that social convention as well as personal idio- 
syncracy are involved . Not everyone is generous when pleased 
and not all relations follow the 1 tipping the waiter 1 model. 
Furthermore, there may be some sort of inability to, or rule 

r 

against being generous even if one wants to be. Despite 
these uncertainties , if the reward is probable enough to make 
the added. effort worthwhile, we can say that it acted as an 
incentive • 

This sort of incentive may not seem important for policy 
but something closely related is* It may not be merely pro- 
bable but quite certain that if I accomplish something which 
takes special effort or ability, I will receive the praise of 
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a group — friends, prof essional colleagues, etc. that I 
would very much like to have. The belief that this praise 
vil3. be forthcoming acts as an incentive to put forth the 
extra effort. And related to this, though not specifically a 
case of incentives, is the situation where the doing or 
achieving of a certain thing vould bring disapproval from the 
same sort of group. The re3.ation to policy is that such 
conditions can often be manipulated. We can not only offer 
incentives, we can also work to strengthen those already pre- 
sent social and personal rewards which may act as incentives 
as well as attempt to weaken those pressures which inhibit 
the desired conduct. 

There is another class of cases which are similar enough 
to standard cases of incentives that they too may harm- 
lessly ~ be called incentives. Suppose there is something 
which I do not want to do but which I must or ought to do. 
• I could suffer the consequences of putting it off. On the 
other hand I could play a little trick on myself and. offer 
myself an incentive for doing the ..task in question. Suppose 
there is something which I very much enjoy doing. I can 
make an agreement with myself that I will allow myself to do 
this only if I complete (at least a portion of) the task 
which I would rather not do c I might describe this by saying 
that I have offered myself an incentive -- and though this 
is surely an 'off color 1 use of the word incentive, it is 
quite harmless* 

O 
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Relations between concepts such as motive and motivate 9 
induce and inducement, not to mention incite, are not always 
what we might expect* Though pills may induce sleep they are 
not inducements. And, unless one is speaking older styles 
of English, inducemnts and incentives de not incite us to 
action — are not inqiting. Ve 1 incite to riot 1 for example 
not by offering rewards of any sort but by oratory. And every- 
thing which motivates someone need not bo a motive 0 A killer 
may have acted because of the monetary incentive offered by 
a third party. However, it is this third party &nd not the 
actual killer who has the motive (whatever it may be). All. of 
these things we know perfectly well as we go along speaking 
our language, and yet are easily forgotten when we begin to 
reflect upon it all. 

Despite, all the above it is not always necessary that 
language used correctly. If an officer of the law insist- 
ed he was searching for a killer's incentive, we might simply 
say that we know what he means and leave it at that. There 
are also cases where a word is used facetiously, or in 
quotation marks. The only necessity is that we not confuse 
ourselves. or one another. No great harm is ordinally done 
by grammatical mistakes. Furthermore, there are borderline 
cases where there may be no correct way of speaking. Is a 
fetus a 'person 1 or 'human being' and thus covered by our 
principle against killing? The rules used in ordinary lan- 
guage do not give us an answer. We may draw a boundary which 
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includes or excludes them, since there are similarities and 
dissimilarities j but the most intellectually honest approach 

f 

would be to revert to the term ifetus 1 . Similarly, if 'incen- 
tive 1 is simply a short hand way of referring to a typo of 
situation, clearly we could use a description of that type 
in place of the word 1 1 incentive * • And so in borderline 
cases: since wo have no short hand way of referring to it, 
ve can revert to a description. 

Furthermore, incentives ar*e not the sorts of things which 
by themselves change our, attitudes or beliefs. Notice: "We r ll 
offer them an incentive to believe that the earth is flat." 
"This incentive will make them believe that lying is OK." Ve 
can perhaps offer a big enough incentive to get an ordinarily 
truthful person to lie; but that is not relevant to his atti - 
tude toward lying. To change that, some ideological change 
would have to take place; he would have to see some reason 
(in the sense of justification) to change his attitude. And 
this is another way of seeing the relationship between incen- 
tives, philosophies, principles, etc. 

We have seen that there are men and women of principle 
- those who make their decisions in the light of their prin-r 
ciples. I have also said that a principle is not an incentive 
to act in a certain way. Appealing to comoone ! s ideological 
commitments or principles is actually an alternative to offer- 
ing incentives as a way to modify their actions. If a teacher 
is not putting forward full effort, not preparing properly, 
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etc. ve can of course offer an incentive to do so© But we 
can also appeal to her presumed belief in the value of educa- 
tion for her pu/pils, to the possibly harmful consequences of 
.their not learning vhat they are supposed to. If this latter 
jappoal is successful, the former is- largely unnecessary 0 

j Ve pointed out earlier that the incentive system seems to 

i 

conflict with one of our most strongly hold contemporary pi\Ln- 

i 

<^iples - viz t that education should develop from a child 1 s 
natural curiosity or interest in knowledge. Clearly the clas 
room incentive system does connect in some vay with the inter- 
ests and inclinations of the child. It offers rewards for 
achievement which would not even be rewards if the child did 
not want them. But the childs 1 interest in these rewards - 
whether they be money, good grades, or something even more 
directly stimulating - is used to get him interested in some- 
thing else he is presumed not to be interested . in, or not to 
the proper degree. Strictly speaking, it is not even required 
that he develop an interest in this other thing - learning. 
# A11 he needs to do is perform to the specified level. 

Now it might be objected that there really is no differ- 
ence between getting someone interested in learning a body 
of material by offering him a reward, and getting him inter- 
ested by developing a relationship between that material and 
material he i.s interested 'in. *In both cases he is interest- 
ed in the other thing only because of its relation to some- 
thing else. But this will not do. There aro two differences. 
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The relation, botvcen the reward and the material to be learn- 
ed is patently artificial -- completely the creation of a 
teacher — whereas the relation between two subject matters 
jLf it exists at all, can be seen not to be simply anyone's 
creation. The field of interest in" entirely within the realm 

of intellectual and practical curiosity* Secondly, the student 

i 

never does really take an interest in the material any more than 

t 

is necessary to pass whatever test the reward is contingent upon e 

\ 

It may be and often is forgotten the next minute — as when 

i 

oiie leaves an exam for which one has 1 crammed, 1 But the 
material learned as a necessary outcome of ones genuine in- 
terests does appear to be retained -- is genuinely learned* 

The same problem only partially arises on the level of 
incentives to teachers,, administrators or administrative agen- 
cies. Both progressive and open education do assume that 
teachers have a strong interest not only in their students, 
but in learning in general. In this respect they self admit- 
tedly expect almost superhuman motivation on the part of 
teachers. But since curiosity and natural inclination are not 
assumed to be operating on them, one can offer them incentives 
to carry put thoir tasks, as a replacement for or supplement 
to their motivations to be educators. 

As we have seen in the examination the concept of an in- 
centive, this problem is inherent. For even if dedicated 
teachers are given incentive pay and do arouse the natural curi- 
osity of their students, only reinforcing this with rewards, 
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there is still the tendency to substitute interest in the 
incentive for the original. Suppose as a student I arn inter- 
ested in the internal combustion engine© I vant to learn how 
it works, etc* Next suppose a teacher offers me a small reward 
for doing well on a quiz about these engines. If it is too 
small it will not inqrease my interest; and if it is large 
enough to increase my interest it will be because I am now 
interested in the reward more than in the knowledge* I will 
as an expression of tHis, tailor my studying to the sort of 
quiz I expect to receive and not to satisfying whatever curi- 
osity I may have had. 

I do not see how we can avoid putting this problem to 
experimental test. Do incentives offered directly to human 
beings tend to replace any previotis motivation or inclination 
they may have had? If so, won f t the net effect bo to produce 
students whose supposed natural curiosity and desire to learn 
is deliberately overriden and destroyed; as well as teachers 
and administrators who will be similarly affected. The entire 
principal of conditioning supports this. People will do what 
they are rewarded for doing. If they are not rewarded for 
-having an. interest in learning (students), or for the extent 
to which they develop interest in learning (teachers, etc.), 
then this is not what they will seek. If they are rewarded 
for succeeding on even the best of tests, then this and not a 
broad interest and curiosity is what they will get* The sys- 
tem of* conditioning is meant in this respect to be foolproof 
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and I for one believe it probably is* 

The final result of the questions raised as to the over- 
all value of incentives in education will depend on weighing 
the results of empirical studies mentioned here and proposed 
at the conclusion of this paper. 

Incentives seem ^to have two obvious points in their favor 
'1. They produce immediately obvious results which 

can be used to justify expenditures; and 
2. If propdrly set up, they work regardless of 
who administers them. Other methods of mo- 
tivating learning in students seem more de- 
pendent on the personality and techniques of 
the teacher. Some teachers are so personally 
attractive to their students that these stu- 
dents would learn even under what would 
otherwise be the most unpopular of classroom 
techniques. 

The use of incentives and their justification will of 
course vary with the target population. We feel comfortable 
offering children incentives to learn because the self disci- 
pline which many learning activities involve is a trait they 
are not yet expected to have acquired. Ve feel less comfort- 
ably even angry, if we have to offer incentives to adults to 
do a job they are supposed to do, or to put forward their best 
efforts. Incentives may often be necessary ; but they are 
raroly # desirable . 
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There is a second way in which the use of incentives 
needs to be justified. Not every incentive that has been offer- 
ed, earned and received has acted as an incentive! It acted 
as an incentive only if ijb was a main reason why the person 
did what he did. And since incentive offerings usually in- 
volve added expense, ( it is important to be sure that incen- 

i . 

jtives that are given have been effective. For purposes of 

1 

justification it must be probable that the performance would 

\ 

not have taken place had there been no incentive; or that 
the performance be so important that any expenditure is just- 
ified in order to take it certain* 

THE PROBLEM OF JUSTIFICATION 

It is in light of the preceeding issues concerning the 
long term consequences of incentive systems and of their pos- 
sible conflict with traditional educational philosophy that 
we now turn more directly to the question of justifying the 
use of incentives as an educational policy. Let us grant that 
a person r s philosophy has some bearing on this problem and 
first examine the traditional view of this relation. 

Textbooks in the philosophy of education nearly always 
assume' that the views the great philosophers have held on 
metaphysics or epistemology will have educational implica- 
tions - that a student could build a philosophy of education 
for himself by studying what these great philosophers have 
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had to say© - The student is also told that his philosophy of 
education is important because decisions about the aims And 
content of education are based in part on a philosophy of 
education© Until recently such generalities were about the 
only information we could get. on the influence of philosophy 
on educational decision© 

Glasman and Sell ^ refer to this study as 1 neglected f * As 
recently as 1973, Thomas observed that schools have not been 
much studied by organizational theorists at all - much less in 
their ideological components. Part of this, Thomas claims, is 
due to the fact that schools do not fit a Veberian rational- 
legal model - are not bureaucracies designed as rational models 
for production oriented organizations© (p© 91f*0 A second 
factor would be the multiplicity of organized groups one would 
have to include© There are one room rural schools and large 
urban ones; there ai K e small colleges and large universities; 
there are school administrations, local school boards, state 
boards, federal agencies and others* It is very likely 
that researchers will find not only that philosophies of edu- 
cation or ideologies vary, but that the extent and manner of 
their influence will vary with the level and type of adminis- 
tration studies © 

Glasman and Sell have continued the traditional approach; 
i©o© that philosophies imply views about the conduct of educa- 
tion, in their "systematic examination of philosophical influ- 
ences on administrative decision making in education© (p© 1^5) 
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■ But, vhoreas traditional pliilosophy of education spoke of 
. philosophical views in the strict sense, implying conse- 
quences for education, Glasman and Soli speak of philosophy 
reeneratimr directly educational goals and objectives; and of 
ideologies evolving from philosophies© The basic model is: 
pnxlosophy - generating ideology - generating goals and 
objectives - generating policy. Nov the similarity to the 
traditional analysis is that philosophy in the sense of meta- 
physical and epistemological views is considered as the prime 
mover from which educational policies get their start.. It 
vould have been helpful to have had examples of this policy 
formation model. One question vould be whether people actu- 
ally develop their philosophies of education (or educational 
ideologies) from philosophy proper » 

Interestingly enough, they would probably be making a 
logical mistake even if they did, Sidney Hook, D. C. Phillips 
and others have raised important issues concerning the logical 

relations that can exist between a specifically philosophical 

1 5 

vxew and an educational one, ^ Glasman and Soli talk of phi- 
losophies genex^ating ideologies, meaning educational ideas and 

values. (Note 11 p. 162) The traditional view in philosophy 
» ■ 

of education asks what some particular philosophy - say 
Materialism or Existentialism - implies for education. 1 ^ 
Both Hook and Phillips reply immediately - nothing! 
Phillips discusses various senses of 'imply 1 to show that the 
various philosophical Usms 1 do not imply anything for educa- 
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• tion. The point is that the general statement of a philoso- 
! phical , ism t says nothing about education and if there is to 
t>o a conclusion to a valid argument containing a reference to 
Education, there must be at least one other premise connecting 
1;he ■ism 1 with education. (p* 9) Further, the connecting 

i 

l 

promises(s) will contain either explicit or implicit values, 

\ 

sx7ico they have to be practical principles linking theory to 
practice© (p* 13) Even philosophical theories of value will 

i 

not do, since what is required in these premises are the values 

themselves - not theories about them. Taken by itself then, a 

person can hold any philosophical t ism t he wishes and never 

need vorry about a conflict between this and whatever views he 

17 

holds on the aims or practices of education* 

If the traditional view of the justification of the aims 
and practices of education as incorrect, just what are the 
issues in the justification of the off ering. of educational 
incentives? 

The justification of incentive offerings of any sort is 
tied to the justification of any educational, or for that mat- 
ter, social policy* We have pointed out the current discussions 
showing that we cannot look to an educator's philosophy 
whether this be miderstood as a view about metaphysics, epis- 
tcmology, etc* or as one of the various r isms f — • for justi- 
fication* Yet the question of the justification of an ed- 
ucational policy is an important one ' — too important and 
too complicated to be resolved in a short space* Still, we 
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must at least see what the basic issues are. 

We are involved here in questions of values, and these 
arc held by many to be subjective by vhich I suppose is 
meant not just that each of us hold certain values to be 
true; but that they cannot be genuinely true or false. My 
values will be true, to me and yours will be true to you, but 
neither of us is more correct than the other. In this they 
are usually classed opposite factual judgments which are said 
to be capable of being- genuinely true or false. If I believe 
the earth to be flat, I am wrong and that is an end to it. 
And this is related to justification in that for the asser- 
tion that the earth is flat to be known to be false, there 
will be some valid arguement with true premises whose conclu- 
sion is that the earth is not flat. ("We are .assuming that 
no simple observation will suffice.) The difference then 
is supposed to be that factual utterances can have satis- 
factory justificatory arguements; or put another way, that 
conclusively good reasons could be given for their truth or 
falsity; whereas with value judgements it is commonly believed 
that no conclusively good reasons can be given for accep- 
ting one rather than another. Thus no individual need ac- 
cept someone elso^>- evaluations if he does not wish to. 

This subjective theory of values is so commonly held by 
social scientists that "That's a value judgment" is the 
coffin-nail to further discussion. It may seem a bit fool- 
ish not to agree, but current philosophical thinking is 
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divided on the issue. (And theory of value AxiologY — 
is a branch of philosophy.) One thing that can be said is 
that both the public at large and the social scientists vho 
hold to the subjective theory do so for reasons which all the 
philosophical comba tants would regard as incorrect. There- 
fore if the issue is t an important one, an update in the 
thinking of professional policy makers is called for© 

What is important about whether the subjective view is 
correct or not? If it is true, then whenever anyone trios to 
convince us that their particular policy suggestions are 
better than others, we should simply not bother listening 
further. Whatever he says is only propaganda. There is no 
such thing as being reasonable about one's values. Public 
discussion of educational policy should probably be avoid- 
ed. To be convdLnced by good reasons is one thing — but there 
can be none here (and no bad ones either) , ,so why risk being 
.influenced at all. Policy makers may make any decision they 
wish and cannot be faulted on any grounds of rationality. 

On the other hand if the subjective theory is wrong it 
follows that in at least some cases, it will be possible to 
justify an educational policy in suoh a way that it will be 
demonstratably correct. If rationality can play a part in 
policy decisions, then it will be to the benefit of all of us 
for policy makers to try to meet any cannons of reason that 
may be discoverable. 
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| PROPOSALS 

i 

1. 1 # . Given the variation in the sox^ts of things that count 
as incentives Tor various current writers, one of the first 
requisites to meaningful dialogue oji these matters is the 
development of a common linguistic base. Yet there is already 
a common base in our ordinary ways of speaking. For this 

I . 

reason it is suggested that the use of the word 'incentive 1 
among prof essionals be restricted to that ordinary use. 
This will not only aid communication amongst investigators 
and practitioners, but will also facilitate communication 
with the public at large — to whom in the long run education- 
al proposals will probably have to be at least explained if 
not justified. 

Some educators will want to support the use of motiva- 
tion techniques which are similar to, but do not exactly 
fall under the ordinary meaning of 'incentive 1 . For them, 
it would be helpful if they would u^e such phrases as 'quasi- 
incentive 1 , 1 incentivators 1 , and the like. These need def- 
inition since" there is no established usage for them, and 
the writer's provision of that definition will distinguish 
his views from whatever view may be held about standard case 
incentives, 

2, It is comparatively easy to test the short range re- 
sults of incentive offerings — but. before, commitment becomes 
tco complete, consideration should be given to the long range 
consequences, especially as to the possible tendency to change 

O 
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people 1 s motivations towards ones, of personal benefit and away 
from principles, obligations, etc* Students have long" noted 
their tendency to become purely grade conscious, even when 
they had previously been interested in learning for its own 
sake 0 Experiments can be undertaken to determine if this is 
so. In the light of our educational values, we may then want 
to reassess the incentive system. 

3» It might perhaps be worthwhile investigating the relative 
merits of inducements Versus incentives. I am not aware of 
any advantage of the one or the other so far as the issues 
raised in this paper; but it does seem to me that inducements 
might turn out to be as important as incentives are now thought 
to be so far as stimulating educational performance is con- 
cerned. But this requires experimental work as does the 
question of how incentives and Inducements may combine. 
4. One aspect of the offering of incentives to motivate peo- 
ple to act in certain ways should be given careful empir- 
ical study. It seems at least possible that the desired 
behavior will not be continued if the incentive is not 
continued; i.e., that the motivation created by incen- 
tives may. not be permanent. Consider the child that is 
already motivated in the direction of learning. If all 
the students were motivated, there would be no need to of- 
fer incentives to learn. So, we offer incentives, and 
the other children begin to act in the same manner as the 
motivated child, and progress well in their abilities* 



Vhat vill happen if vo subsequently remove the reward, don ! t 

offer that kind of incentive any longer? The motivated child 

might continue roughly as boforo ? and some others will have 

discovered 'the joys of learning 1 and are now also motivated 

in that direction. But the majority have learned vhat they 

have and made the efforts they have because , of the incentives 

offered. If we want to change their attitude toward learning, 

*» 

it would seem we will have to find some other way to do it. 
5» Those points made in the body of the paper about the im- 
portance of discussions on the justification not only of in- 
centives in education, but of policy generally need not be 
repeated here. The first step in this might profitably be a 
review of the current status of philosophical thought 
though directed toward reasoning as it occurs in justifica- 
tions of educational policy. 
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I realize that at least one study suggests that my appre- 
hensions novo are unfounded. Iiaroid i\ Rotho " Output 
Rates Among Welders: Productivity and Consistency 
Following Removal of Incentives" Jotixnal of Applied 
Psvcliolojrv Vol. 5k Noo 6 pp. 5^9-551 • Rotho found that 
there was an immediate and large droi) in production follow- 
ing removal, but that by a year later the production had 
come back to incentive level. In some phases of life such 
a lag back to full prodtic tivity may be tolerable so this 
may not be an objection. But the other problem in the 
study vas that Rotho was able to identify other incentive 
factors working after the drop in incentive pay that pre- 
sumably had not been working before. It is possible that 
these and not a natural process resulted in the return to 
incentive productive levels. 

A similar point to the one in the text has been made, and 
other interesting problems raised, in rui editorial discus- 
sion of incentives in Nations Schools . Vol. 68, No. 5^ 
November 1970. pp. 51-5^. 



